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LIFE OF MAEGAEET SHIPPED, WIFE OF BENEDICT 

AENOLD. 

BY LEWIS BURD WALKER. 

(Continued from page 46.) 
MRS. ARNOLD AT WEST POINT., 

It will be noticed that in Hannah Arnold's letter Edward 
Shippen is mentioned as keeping Mrs. Allen's house for 
either himself or daughter to occupy upon her return to 
Philadelphia. And in a letter written by Arnold to Betsy 
Mansfield on August 31, 1780, he says: "I expect Mrs. 
Arnold here soon to spend some weeks with me." Her 
actual stay was from September 15, when she arrived, till 
her departure for home on September 27. It was only 
twelve days, but the events of years were crowded into 
that short period. There were three other gentlemen at- 
tached to Arnold's military family. These were Major 
Franks, Colonel Yarick, and Dr. Eustis. 

The intercourse at Robinson's House was pleasant and 
harmonious, except on two occasions when Joshua Hett 
Smith was present. He was suspected of not being favor- 
ably disposed to America; and Yarick warned Arnold not 
vol. xxv. — 10 ( 145 ) 
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to trust him. This not producing the result wished for, 
Varick and Franks determined to affront or insult Smith. 
In answer to Major Franks's question, Varick says in his 
sworn testimony : 

"On the 23rd September he (Smith) came to Arnold's Quarters and 
dined with us — my unfavorable opinion of his moral and political char- 
acter, and his usual and unparalleled impertinence and forwardness, 
and General Arnold's Countenancing him (notwithstanding my advice 
and frequent solicitations to the Contrary) fixed a resolution in me to 
affront him before Arnold the first opportunity. A trifling one offered 
at Table. I embraced it with warmth ; a very high dispute toot place 
in which you became a volunteer with me. Arnold opposed you and 
often addressed to you with warmth answers to my observations, and I 
reply' d to his answers, addressing myself to Smith. You as well as 
myself were cavalier with Smith till Mrs. Arnold (who also thought ill 
of Smith) observing her Husband in a passion, beg'd us to drop the 
matter. I soon quitted the Table and went to my room which was then 
the office. 

' i After dinner, Smith went off and Arnold came into the office and 
took you to task in very illiberal language for affronting Smith. He 
lashed me over your Back without addressing himself to me — he declared 
that if he asked the Devil to Dine with him the Gentlemen of his Family 
should be civil to him. You told him that if Smith had not been at his 
Table you would have sent the Bottle at his head and would thereafter 
treat him as a Eascal. I then found it necessary to do you as well as 
myself Justice, by taking the Blame of affronting Smith on myself. 
You thereupon declared to Arnold that you had of late observed that he 
viewed every part of your Conduct with an eye of Prejudice and beg'd 
him to discharge you from his Family. You went out of the room in a 
passion and to New Burgh on Business from which you did not return 
till the 24th. 

"The dispute between Arnold and myself continued very high. I 

cursed Smith as a Rascal, a scoundrel and a Spy, and said my 

reason for affronting him was that I thought him so. I also told Arnold 
that my advice to him had proceeded from a Regard to his Reputation 
which he repeatedly and confidentially told me he wished should stand 
well in this State, and which I had very often told him would suffer by 
an improper Intimacy with Smith. I further told him that Smith's 
Insolence to you and his ungentlemanlike Conduct to Mrs. Arnold, in 
speaking impertinently to you before her in a Language she did not un- 
derstand, justified your treating Smith as you did and worse, and also 
merited his resentment instead of Countenance. Arnold then told me 
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that he was always willing to be advised by the Gentlemen of his Family, 
but by would not be dictated to by them ; that he thought he pos- 
sessed as much prudence as the Gentlemen of his Family. Some other 
words ensued till I had occasion to leave him to dispatch an Express, 
and when I returned he had left the office/ ' 

Colonel Lamb happened to be at the dinner spoken of, 
and he says : 

" When we were at Dinner at Saturday, the 23rd September there 
happened to be a scarcity of Butter at the Table. On Mrs. Arnold's 
calling for more Butter she was informed by the servant that there was 
no more. Arnold immediately said, ' Bless me, I had forgotten the oil 
I bought in Philadelphia ; it will do very well with salt fish/ which was 
one of the dishes. The oil was produced, and on Arnold's saying it 
cost Eighty Dollars, Smith replied Eighty Pence, that a Dollar was really 
no more than a penny, upon which you said with some warmth, either, 
'You are mistaken/ or, 'That is not true Mr. Smith/ I do not particu- 
larly recollect which. This you said in such a tone of voice as con- 
vinced me you was determined to affront him. A great deal was said on 
the subject between you and Smith. From some expression which 
Smith dropped Major Franks became a party in the dispute which was 
growing very warm, when Mrs. Arnold (who had observed that Arnold 
was getting very angry) interposed and begged that the dispute might be 
dropped as it gave her great pain. After dinner you told me you was 
determined to affront Smith as often as he came to the House and drive 
him from it if possible. " 

On the morning of this very day, Saturday, September 
23, Andre had been captured, and the papers which fully 
revealed the plot had been sent to "Washington, who was 
then on his way to West Point 

In the "Life of Washington," Irving thus related the 
events of the journey: 

"On approaching the Hudson Washington took a more circuitous 
route than the one he had originally intended, striking the river at Fish- 
kill just above the Highlands, that he might visit West Point, and show 
the marquis the works which had been erected there during his absence 
in France. Circumstances detained them a night at Fishkill. Their 
baggage was sent on to Arnold's quarters in the Eobinson House, with a 
message apprising the general that they would breakfast there the next 
day. In the morning (Sept. 25 th ) they were in the saddle before break 
of day, having a ride to make of eighteen miles through the mountains. 
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It was a pleasant and animated one. Washington was in excellent 
spirits, and the buoyant marquis, and genial, warm-hearted Knox, were 
companions with whom he was always disposed to unbend. 

"When within a mile of the Eobinson House, Washington turned 
down a cross road leading to the banks of the Hudson. Lafayette ap- 
prised him that he was going out of the way, and hinted that Mrs. 
Arnold must be waiting breakfast for him. ' Ah, marquis V replied he 
good humoredly, * you young men are all in love with Mrs. Arnold. I 
see you are eager to be with her as soon as possible. Go you and break- 
fast with her, and tell her not to wait for me. I must ride down and 
examine the redoubts on this side of the river, but will be with her 
shortly.' 

"The marquis and General Knox, however, turned off and accom 
panied him down to the redoubts, while Colonel Hamilton and Lafayette's 
aide-de-camp, Major James McHenry, continued along the main road to 
the Eobinson House, bearing Washington's apology, and request that 
the breakfast might not be retarded." 

The family with the two aides-de-camp sat down to break- 
fast. 

"Mrs. Arnold had arrived but four or five days previously from Phil- 
adelphia, with her infant child, then about six months old. She was 
bright and amiable as usual. Arnold was silent and gloomy. It was an 
anxious moment with him. This was the day appointed for the con- 
summation of the plot, when the enemy's ships were to ascend the 
river. The return of the commander-in-chief from the East two days 
sooner than had been anticipated, and his proposed visit to the forts, 
threatened to disconcert every thing. What might be the consequence 
Arnold could not conjecture. An interval of fear fill imaginings was 
soon brought to a direful close. In the midst of the repast a horseman 
alighted at the gate. It was the messenger bearing Jameson's letter to 
Arnold, stating the capture of Andr6, and that dangerous papers found 
on him had been forwarded to Washington." 

Alexander Hamilton, who was present, thus describes the 
scene in two letters he wrote to Henry Laurens and to Miss 
Schuyler : 

"Arnold, a moment before his setting out, went into Mrs. Arnold's 
apartment, and informed her that some transactions had just come to 
light, which must forever banish him from his country. She fell into a 
swoon at this declaration ; and he left her in it, to consult his own 
safety, till the servants, alarmed by her cries, came to her relief. She 
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remained frantic all day ; accusing every one who approached her, with 
an intention to murder her child (an infant in her arms) ; and exhibiting 
every other mark of the most genuine and agonizing distress. Ex- 
hausted by the fatigue and tumult of her spirits, her phrensy subsided 
toward evening, and she sank into all the sadness of affliction. It was 
impossible not to have been touched with her situation. I saw an ami- 
able woman, frantic with distress for the loss of a husband she tenderly 
loved ; a traitor to his country and his fame ; a disgrace to his connex- 
ions : it was the most affecting scene I ever was witness to. She, for a 
considerable time, entirely lost herself. The General went up to see 
her, and she upbraided him with being in a plot to murder her child. 
One moment she raved, another she melted into tears. Sometimes she 
pressed her infant to her bosom, and lamented its fate, occasioned by 
the imprudence of its father, in a manner that would have pierced insen- 
sibility itself. All the sweetness of beauty, all the loveliness of inno- 
cence, all the tenderness of a wife, and all the fondness of a mother, 
showed themselves in her appearance and conduct. We have every 
reason to believe, that she was entirely unacquainted with the plan, and 
that the first knowledge of it, was when Arnold went to tell her he must 
banish himself from his country and from her forever. She instantly 
fell into a convulsion, and he left her in that situation. 

"This morning she is more composed. I paid her a visit, and en- 
deavoured to soothe her by every method in my power ; though you may 
imagine she is not easily to be consoled. Added to her other distresses, 
she is very apprehensive the resentment of her country will fall upon 
her (who is only unfortunate) for the guilt of her husband. I have 
tried to persuade her that her fears are ill founded ; but she will not be 
convinced. She received us in bed, with every circumstance that would 
interest our Sympathy : and her sufferings were so eloquent, that I 
wished myself her brother, to have a right to become her defender. 
As it is, I have entreated her to enable me to give her proofs of my 
friendship. Could I forgive Arnold for sacrificing his honour, reputation, 
and duty, I could not forgive him for acting a part that must have for- 
feited the esteem of so fine a woman. At present she almost forgets his 
crime in his misfortunes ; and her horror at the guilt of the traitor, is 
lost in her love of the man." 

Irving, quoting Lafayette as authority, says : 

"In the mean time, Mrs. Arnold remained in her room in a state 
bordering on frenzy. Arnold might well confide in the humanity and 
delicacy of Washington in respect to her. He regarded her with the 
sincerest commiseration, acquitting her of all previous knowledge of her 
husband's guilt. On remitting to her, by one of his Aides-de-camp, the 
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letter of her husband, written from on board the Vulture, he informed 
her that he had done all that depended upon himself to have him ar- 
rested, but not having succeeded, he experienced a pleasure in assuring 
her of his safety." 

Varick, in his sworn testimony, gives the following 
account : 

" Sometime in the course of the Day, I do not recollect when — think 
it was pretty soon after His Excellency arrived — Capt. Lt. Hubbell 
came into my room and in conversation told me he saw Arnold's Barge 
going down the Eiver. But that circumstance made no impression on 
me. Not long after you mentioned your suspicions to me Mrs. Arnold 
called for me, and when I waited on her I found from her Language and 
conduct that she was in great distress and had lost her reason, but could 
not divine the cause. Some time before dinner (the hour I do not know, 
but I think just before His Excellency General Washington returned 
from West Point), Mrs. Arnold recovering her Keason in some measure, 
complained to me that she was left without a friend. I attempted to 
sooth her by saying that she had many Friends, enumerating you and 
myself and that General Arnold would be there soon. On my mention- 
ing his name she replied in great agony, Oh no, no ! he is gone, gone 
forever ! 

' ' I soon left the room, found His Excellency had returned, and that 
Arnold had not been at West Point, and then recollecting your Declaration 
while I lay in bed, and his unaccountable and long absence, and Captain 
Hogland having come with dispatches to His Excellency, and avoiding 
answers to my enquiries with respect to Anderson's being taken, I men- 
tioned to you that I was very apprehensive of his having destroyed him- 
self or gone off. In very few minutes after we mentioned our fears to 
Eustis in Confidence lest we might be deceived. We were anxious to 
advise the Genl. of our suspicions but fearful of doing it in a direct 
manner, when Mrs. Arnold's request + j see him to ask for relief soon 
furnished us with the opportunity, and I waited on His Excellency into 
her room accordingly. I soon after and just before dinner communi- 
cated my suspicions to Colo. Lamb in Confidence, and it was not until 
after Dinner that His Excellency communicated Arnold's Perfidy and 
Treachery to us." 

In answer to Varick's questions, Major Franks testifies : 

" Arnold, I believe, did receive two letters by a militia officer, tho' I 
did not see them. You did not I am sure — you was sick in your room. 
Arnold did not come in nor did you see him after breakfast that day. 
His conduct was that soon after he received the letters above mentioned 
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lie went up Stairs to his Lady. In about two minutes His Excellency- 
General Washington's servant came to the door and informed* me that His 
Excellency was nigh at hand. I went immediately up stairs and informed 
Arnold of it. He came down in great confusion and ordering a horse to be 
saddled mounted him and told me to inform His Excellency that he was 
going to West Point and would return in about an hour. His Excellency 
came about half an hour after Arnold went off and after taking breakfast 
went to West Point. Soon after Mrs. Arnold's unhappy situation called 
us all to her assistance. Her alarms together with Arnold's precipitate 
departure gave me much uneasiness. I hoped to see him return soon 
and you and myself were about to send for him. An hour and a halt 
or thereabouts after he was gone a report was spread about our quarters 
of a spy of the name of John Anderson being detected nigh our lines. 
On my hearing it I flew to you with indescribable agitation and told you 
I was sure Arnold was a Villain, but on further reflection and further 
Conversation we agreed that it was uncharitable, and that we were not 
warranted to think so, and that if any bad consequences were to ensue 
to Arnold from our suspicions, our characters would be ruined. 

1 ' Soon after His Excellency returned from West Point where he had 
been some considerable time, and during which Mrs. Arnold was in the 
most alarming distress of mind. You were frequently with her and in- 
formed me that she had complained that she had no friends, she was left 
alone, and on your telling her that she had many friends (here enumer- 
ating yourself, me, and General Arnold) — on your mentioning him she 
exclaimed in an agony of grief, Oh no, he is gone, gone forever / This 
at last confirmed your and my suspicions which were communicated to 
Dr. Eustis immediately." 

Dr. Eustis said, in answer to Varick's questions : 

"I came out of Mrs. Arnold's chamber with you and Major Franks. 
I asked you where General Arnold was gone, and beg'd you for God's 
sake, to send for him, or the woman would die. You took me into my 
chamber and both Major Franks and yourself (after enjoining on me the 
most sacred secrecy) informed me of your suspicions that Arnold had 
gone to the enemy. On my asking if you had told it to General Wash- 
ington, I think you told me it was a bare suspicion, and that you were 
afraid to lisp it to any creature living, lest proving untrue it should 
ruin your reputations forever. You afterwards informed me that your 
suspicions were confirmed by Mrs. Arnold saying in her delirium that 
he (meaning her husband) was gone forever ." 

The testimony of Variek, Pranks, Lamb, and Dr. Eustis 
was given in an investigation or trial to determine whether 
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Varick and Franks were guilty of complicity with Arnold. 
A copy of the testimony is in the possession of the Mercantile 
Library in New York, and an article containing selections 
from it was printed in the Magazine of American History for 
November, 1882. Varick and Franks were unanimously 
acquitted. 

On page 574 of Thacher's Military Journal it is said : 

"In about an hour and a half after Arnold had absconded, Dr. 
Eustis, who had charge of the hospital in the vicinity, was called to the 
assistance of Mrs. Arnold whose situation was alarming. He found her 
at the head of the stair case, in great dishabille, her hair disheveled, 
knowing no one, and frantic in the arms of her maid, and Arnold's two 
aids, struggling to liberate herself from them. She was carried back to 
her chamber, and fell into convulsions, which lasted several hours. In 
a lucid interval she inquired of the Doctor, if General Washington was 
in the house, expressing a wish to see him. Believing that she intended 
to say something which would explain the secret of Arnold's unaccount- 
able absence, he hastened below, gave notice of her request, and con- 
ducted the general to her chamber, who remained no longer than to hear 
her deny that he was General Washington, and to witness the return of 
her distraction.' ' 

"Washington gave Mrs. Arnold her choice either to re- 
turn to her father in Philadelphia or go to her husband in 
New York. She chose the former. 

RETURN TO PHILADELPHIA. 

After Mrs. Arnold had in some measure recovered her 
senses she determined to avail herself of Washington's 
permission to return to her father, from whom she was 
certain of a welcome, however great might be her mis- 
fortunes. She started to return to Philadelphia on Wed- 
nesday, September 27, 1780, with her nurse and son Ed- 
ward Shippen Arnold, and reaching Paramus in the evening, 
she stopped overnight at the house of Mrs. Prevost, whose 
acquaintance she had made on her journey to West Point, 
two weeks before. While here she met Aaron Burr, who 
expressing esteem for the Shippen family, treated her with 
marked politeness, and, after magnifying the dangers to 
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which she might be exposed, offered to accompany her. 
His father, Rev. Aaron Burr, President of Princeton Col- 
lege, had become well acquainted with the Shippens from 
their interest in college affairs. After the death of Mrs. 
Burr, which soon followed that of President Burr, their 
orphan children, Sarah and Aaron, were taken to the house 
of Dr. William Shippen, the uncle of Edward Shippen, in 
Philadelphia, which became their home during the year 
Margaret Arnold was born. When less than twenty years 
of age Burr had accompanied Arnold on the expedition to 
Quebec, on which occasion he assumed the disguise of a 
Catholic priest in order to communicate with Montgomery. 
All men, friends or foes, who knew him, remarked the 
suavity of his manners and the address with which he 
insinuated himself into the good opinion of those whom he 
wished to win. A curious instance is afforded in a letter 
before us, in which a young man, speaking enthusiastically 
of the advantages he was to receive through Burr, adds : 
" He treats me on every occasion as I were his son." It is, 
perhaps, needless to say that this young man was disap- 
pointed in his expectations. 

In September, 1780, Burr's bad qualities were unknown 
to the public, to whom he seemed a perfect gentleman, dis- 
tinguished for his courtesy; so that when he met Mrs. 
Arnold at the home of Mrs. Prevost and offered to escort 
her to her father's house in Philadelphia, his offer was 
gladly accepted. 

But in order to rightly understand the incident that fol- 
lows it is necessary to know Burr's true character •, and after 
that is examined we are ready to apply Thackeray's opinion 
of Philip of Konigsmarck to Burr, and say "a greater 
scamp does not walk the history of America." 

When he was less than two years old his mother had 
written of him, " Aaron is a little, dirty, noisy boy, . . . 
very sly and mischievous." The workings of his prurient 
mind are displayed in his comments on the sleighing 
party, in the latter part of his letter written to his invalid 
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sister before he was eighteen. When aide-de-camp to Gen- 
eral Putnam, in 1776, his position brought him in contact 
with Margaret Moncrieffe, who had by the fortunes of war 
become separated from her father, Major Moncrieffe, an 
officer of the British army. While she, a girl less than 
fourteen years of age, was under the care of General Put- 
nam Burr seduced her. M. L. Davis says (Burr's "Me- 
moirs," Vol. I. page 90) : 

"Miss Moncrieffe before she had reached her fourteenth year, was 
probably the victim of seduction. The language of her memoirs, when 
taken in connection with her deportment soon after her marriage, 
leaves but little room for doubt. Major Burr while yet at College, had 
acquired a reputation for gallantry. On this point he was excessively 
vain, and regardless of all those ties which ought to control an honora- 
ble Mind. In his intercourse with females he was an unprincipled flat- 
erer, ever prepared to take advantage of their weakness, their credulity 
or their confidence. She that confided in him was lost. In referring to 
this subject, no terms of condemnation would be too strong to apply to 
Colonel Burr. 

"It is truly surprising how any individual could have become so emi- 
nent as a soldier, as a statesman, and as a professional man who devoted 
so much time to the other sex as was devoted by Colonel Burr. 

" For more than half a century of his life they seemed to absorb his 
whole thoughts. His intrigues were without number. His conduct 
most licentious. The sacred bonds of friendship were unhesitatingly 
violated when they operated as barriers to the indulgence of his pas- 
sions. For a long period of time he seemed to be gathering, and care- 
fully preserving, every line written to him by any female whether with 
or without reputation ; and when obtained, they were cast into one 
common receptacle, — the profligate and the corrupt by the side of the 
thoughtless and be rayed victim. All were held as trophies of victory, — 
all esteemed alike valuable.' ' 

When Margaret Arnold accepted the escort of Aaron 
Burr she little anticipated the painful and humiliating trial 
to which she exposed herself. It will not require a very 
vivid imagination to picture what followed. We can almost 
see Aaron Burr employing his most fascinating wiles to 
win her regard. He told her how he revered Dr. Shippen, 
who had cherished him when his mother died; how he 
loved that family circle, in which he had the happiness to 
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enter before her (Mrs. A.'s) birth. He pitied her child, and 
promised ever to protect him, in requital for the kindness he 
had received. For the same reason he would protect her 
from the brutal insults of a furious populace. He pitied 
her forlorn and distressing situation ; but behind the cloud 
the sun was still shining, and she had many years to live, 
which he hoped would bring her happiness and joy. He 
wondered that Arnold would allow her to be exposed to 
popular fury if he loved her. Had he (Burr) found favor 
in such fair lady's eyes, his heart's blood should flow ere a 
breath of unkindness touched her. The baseness of Arnold 
in allowing her to be sent home had broken the fetters 
which bound her to him. The proudest in the land might 
well wish to be her brother to have a right to become her 
defender, and he entreated her to enable him to give her 
proofs of his regard and afford him an opportunity of 
meriting her kindness. 

And so the tempter moved in serpent circles, ever smaller, 
around his intended victim. But the libertine found that 
the arts which he had successfully used against Margaret 
Moncrieffe, had a very different effect upon Margaret Ar- 
nold. With her thoughts upon her babe she listened to his 
words, but heeded not their import till a dubious phrase 
awakened her attention. Then surprise and amazement 
succeeded attention, only to give place to indignation, as 
his baseness was revealed. Her cheek was crimsoned with 
shame at the nature of the insult, but her eyes flashed, and she 
poured forth her scorn and contempt upon the caitiff before 
her in a manner worthy of " Down-right Shippen" of old. 
And Aaron Burr slunk away. 

The foregoing account is justified by the tradition of the 
Shippen family. We quote the following from page lxii. of 
the Shippen Papers, published in 1855 : 

" he (Davis) does not say that Burr himself met her at Mrs. Prevost's, 
and when she left the house in the morning, offered his escort, which he 
pretended might be useful to her in the then excited state of the public 
mind on the subject of the treason. Still less does he tell, what his 
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friend would not have ventured to repeat, that on the way he made love 
to this afflicted lady, thinking to take advantage of her just feelings of 
indignation towards her husband, to help him in his infamous design. 
Yet this is the fact, if our tradition be true. And indignantly repelled, 
he treasured up his revenge, and left a story behind him worthy of his 
false and malignant heart, to blast this amiable lady's fame, when there 
might be no one to disprove or deny it." 

After the departure of Aaron Burr, Mrs. Arnold con- 
tinued her journey to Philadelphia without any further 
molestation. 

BANISHMENT. 

Very bitter controversies had arisen between Arnold and 
the authorities of Pennsylvania. The Supreme Executive 
Council accused Arnold of misconduct in his position as 
commanding general in Philadelphia. Without any regard 
for propriety, their charges were printed and circulated in 
advance of his trial, and with a view to discredit him. The 
Council had gone to extremes. They apparently preferred 
British success to Arnold's continuance in command. A 
letter from the President of the Council ("Pennsylvania 
Archives," Vol. VII. p. 230, 1st Series) states : 

" There is a resolve of this Board against calling out any Militia 
while Gen. Arnold continues in Command in this State, upon which we 
are determined to act." 

Irving says, — 

" Nothing fraudulent on the part of Arnold was proved." 

and adds, — 

" We have forborne to go into all the particulars of this trial, but we 
have considered them attentively, discharging from our minds, as much 
as possible, all impressions produced by Arnold's subsequent history, 
and we are surprised to find, after the hostility manifested against him 
by the council of Pennsylvania, and their extraordinary measure to pos- 
sess the public mind, against him, how venial are the trespasses of 
which he stood convicted. " 

Is it any wonder that Lafayette wrote to Washington, — 

" There are open dissensions in Congress; parties who hate one 
another as much as the common enemy." 
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The chief cause of Arnold's unpopularity in Philadelphia 
was his Proclamation of June 19, 1778, closing the stores, 
in obedience to the resolve of Congress. His haughty dis- 
position exasperated still more the men who attributed to 
him the interference with their private business. False re- 
ports were circulated concerning him long before the treason. 
On October 9, 1779, " Neddy" Burd wrote to his father : 

" You may have heard that General Arnold was in Gaol & had been 
in Wilson's house, but neither of them is true ; he is at home with his 
wife. It is true he was in ye street with ye rest of ye Citizens and was 
pursued by two Men but he happened to have his Pistols & prevented 
them from hurting him by threatening to fire at them." 

When the news of the treason was received in Philadel- 
phia the feeling against the traitor was most violent. No 
story of his evil deeds was too incredible to be believed. 
Not only the treason, but all other acts of Arnold, became 
the subjects of criticism and abuse. The following curious 
instance will exemplify the universal tendency to impute 
evil to all Arnold's actions. In the Index of Vol. XII. 
" Colonial Becords" we find the following entry : " Arnold, 
General, his conduct in Philadelphia very reprehensible." 
On turning to the pages cited we do not find the particulars 
of any bad conduct as we might expect, but instead we do 
find that a letter or certificate of Messrs. Geddis and Covet 
was returned to them by the Council as being unsatisfactory, 
" For that the Certificate does not Contain the circumstances 
of misconduct in General Arnold's command." 

Under date of September 27, 1780, the following ap- 
pears in the minutes of the Pennsylvania Supreme Exec- 
utive Council : 

"The Hon'ble Thomas McKean, Esq'r, Chief Justice, attended in 
Council, and informed the Board that certain intelligence had been re- 
ceived of General Arnold's having joined the enemy at New York ; 
whereupon, 

u Resolved, That the Sheriff of the city and county of Philadelphia be 
directed to make diligent search for General Arnold's papers, and that 
he seize and bring the same before this Board for examination." 
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Among the papers found on this occasion the following 
appears to be the only one ever deemed to be of any im- 
portance : 

" Head-Quartebs, New York, the 16th Aug., 1779. 
" Madame, 

" Major Giles is so good as to take charge of this letter, which is meant 
to solicit your remembrance, and to assure you that my respect for you, 
and the fair circle in which I had the honour of becoming acquainted 
with you, remains unimpaired by distance or political broils. It would 
make me very happy to become useful to you here. You know the Mes- 
quianza made me a complete milliner. Should you not have received 
supplies for your fullest equipment from that department, I shall be glad 
to enter into the whole detail of cap- wire, needles, gauze, &c, and, to 
the best of my abilities, render you in these trifles services from which I 
hope you would infer a zeal to be further employed. 

" I beg you would present my best respects to your sisters, to the Miss 
Chews, and to Mrs. Shippen and Mrs. Chew. 

" With the greatest regard, I have the honour to be, 

' ' Madam, your most obedient and most humble servant, 

' ' John Andre." 

We $re told that this letter was in Reed's possession (see 
Reed's " Life," Vol. II. p. 272), and this fact probably fur- 
nishes a clue to the authorship of the following article which 
appeared in the Pennsylvania Packet of September 30, 1780 : 

' ' Our Correspondent concludes with a remark on the fallacious and 
dangerous sentiments so frequently avowed in this city that female opin- 
ions are of no consequence in public matters. 

"The Eomans thought far otherwise, or we should not have heard of 
the Clelias and Cornelias and Anias of antiquity ; and had we thought 
and acted like them we should have despised and banished from social 
intercourse every character, whether male or female, which could be so 
lost to virtue decency and humanity, as to revel with the plunderers of 
their countrymen. Behold the consequence. Col. Andrie under the 
mask of Friendship and former acquaintance at Meschianzas and Balls 
opens a correspondence in August 1779 with Mrs. Arnold, which has 
doubtless been improved on his part to the dreadful and horrid issue we 
have described, and which but for the overruling care of a kind Provi- 
dence, must have involved this country and our Allies in great distress, 
and perhaps utter ruin." 

The fallacy in the above article can easily be shown. The 
obvious meaning of Andre's letter is innocent, so that if it 
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is treasonable, it must be so by virtue of some secret mean- 
ing attached to ordinary words. But such secret meanings 
imply previous communications and agreements. No pre- 
vious communications have been shown, and after the ex- 
piration of over a century, in which all sources of informa- 
tion have been thoroughly explored, it is not even alleged 
that any other letters passed between Andre and Mrs. Ar- 
nold. As no other letter was sent, it is also an error to say 
that a " correspondence" was opened. 

Is, then, the natural import of the letter a sufficiently 
probable one to afford a satisfactory explanation of its being 
written ? Would " cap-wire, needles, gauze, &c," be accept- 
able to a lady nineteen years and two months old who had 
some pretensions to fashion ? 

As we find Eranklin's daughter writing to him to buy 
her lace, feathers, linen, and pins (Pennsylvania Magazine, 
Vol. III. p. 373, etc.), and we further find that Edward Tilgh- 
man (after General Howe's permission had been asked) car- 
ried from Philadelphia a package of " six gauze handker- 
chiefs, two small piece of gauze, and two sets of coloured 
ribbons" to Mrs. Paca, " a Delegates Lady" (Pennsylvania 
Magazine, Vol. XVI. 216), we wonder why even the mob 
would consider it treason. 

In Sparks's "Writings of Washington," Vol. VII. p. 520, 
it is said : 



' ' Eighteen months before the consummation of his treason, General 
Arnold commenced writing to Sir Henry Clinton anonymously, and from 
time to time communicated to him important intelligence. Not knowing 
the person nor the rank of his correspondent. Sir Henry at first received 
his advances coldly, but permitted the correspondence to be continued, 
as no harm could result from it, and the intelligence would be useful. 
The business was intrusted to Major Andre, who was then his aid-de- 
camp. Fictitious names were assumed. Arnold adopted that of Gus- 
tavus, and Andre signed his letters John Anderson. 

1 ' It was not till after Arnold had taken the command at West Point, 
that Sir Henry Clinton considered his proposals of sufficient moment to 
deserve particular attention.' ' 
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We thus have the statement that it was not known to the 
British till later who Grustavus was ; and the dullest reader 
can perceive the necessity that compelled Arnold to conceal 
his name for his own protection, and yet to say that Andre's 
letter to Mrs. Arnold was treasonable involves us in the 
absurdity of supposing that Arnold was well known to 
Andre as his correspondent over a year before they actually 
met! 

Resuming now the account of Mrs. Arnold's misfortunes, 
we find the following order (see " Colonial Records," Vol. 
XII. p. 520), viz. : 

" Philadelphia, Friday, Oct. 27 1780. 
"The Council, taking into consideration the case of Mrs. Margaret Ar- 
nold (the wife of Benedict Arnold, an attainted traitor, with the enemy 
at New York), whose residence in this city has become dangerous to the 
public safety ; and this board being desirous, as much as possible, to 
prevent any correspondence and intercourse being carried on with per- 
sons of disaffected character in this State and the enemy at New York, 
and especially with the said Benedict Arnold, therefore, Eesolved, That 
the said Margaret Arnold depart this State within fourteen days from the 
date hereof, and that she do not return again during the continuance of 
the present war." 

We may learn what were the hopes of her friends from 
the following letter from "Neddy" Burd to his father 
Colonel James Burd, which is as follows : 

" Lancaster Nov 10th 1780 
"Dear & Honored Sir 

"I was in great hopes of receiving a letter from you this Court. But 
as some of the Paxton People will be a going up this afternoon I must 
embrace the opportunity of writing to you. 

' l You have doubtless heard of the unfortunate affair of Mrs. Arnold. 
We tried every means to prevail on the Council to permit her to stay 
among us, and not to compel her to go to that infernal villain her 
husband in New York. The Council seemed for a considerable time to 
favor our request, but at length have ordered her away. Yesterday was 
the day she was to have set off, and Mr. Shippen, intending to accom- 
pany her the greatest part of the way, could not be up at this Court. 
This circumstance has involved the whole family in the deepest distress. 
Mr. Shippen had promised the Council, and Mrs. Arnold had signed a 
writing to the same purpose, engaging not to write to Gen Arnold any 
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letters whatever, and to receive no letters without showing them to the 
Council, if she was permitted to stay. 

"However, this did not answer the purpose we hoped for. If she 
could have staid Mr. Shippen would not have wished her ever to be 
united to him again. It makes me melancholy every time I think of 
the matter. I cannot bear the idea of her re-union. The sacrifice was 
an immense one at her being married to him at all. It is much more 
so to be obliged, against her will, to go to the arms of a man who appears 
to be so very black. 

"Uncle J. Shippen is here & very hearty as is his family. My G. 
father looks very well. Please to inform me whether Dunnell has 
threshed rye & what crop he has put in this fall. He should deliver it 
to you as soon as possible. I have bought two cows of Mr. Shippers 
tenant who was to put them upon his meadow & afterwards upon some 
rye sown for the purpose of fattening Cattle. I intend to go down there 
tomorrow & order them to be sent to Phila. There is no news of any 
consequence that I know of. It is the prevailing opinion that the Eng- 
lish have left Virginia. 

" I received your letter respecting Mr Behaviour. Peggy is the 

best Judge, whether he has sufficiently apologized or not. His former 
conduct was not quite agreeable to our Notions of Propriety. I believe 
however he is a clever young fellow & hope he will conduct himself 
better in that affair. 

" I beg my love in which Uncle Shippen joins me to my Mother & all 
& family & am Dear Sir 

"Your Affectionate & dutiful Son 

"E. Burd." 

On November 20, 1780, Colonel James Burd replied: 

"The affair of Mrs. Arnold gives us all great uneasiness, we think it 
a little hard that the Councill would not grant the Indulgence she Re- 
quired we dont know what to think of her going to New York but theres 
no help." 

Anna Rawle wrote to lier brother on November 4, 1780 : 

" I was mistaken in imagining Mrs. Arnold would be allowed to stay 
here. Betsy Dorsey told me Mr. Shippen was at their house, and said 
his poor unhappy daughter had received an order to quit this state in 
fourteen days." 

The letter of Edward Burd of November 10, 1780, has 
been in the possession of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania for many years, and the late librarian called the 

VOL. XXV. — 11 
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special attention of the writer to its closing paragraph, as 
he was very decidedly of the opinion that that particular 
passage refers to the insult offered to Mrs. Arnold by Aaron 
Burr, as previously related. 

Resuming now the thread of our story, we find that 
Edward Shippen accompanied his daughter on her way to 
New York, arriving about November 13. A doleful jour- 
ney it must have been, with the prospect of a separation 
which might prove eternal. 

After Edward Shippen's return, on December 22, 1780, 
he wrote to his father as follows : 

"I am settled for this winter at least with my family in Phil- 
adelphia, in good health and tolerable Spirits, considering our late 
troubles. My poor daughter Peggy's unfortunate Connection has given 
us great grief. She is however safe arrived at New York and well pro- 
vided for ; which is all the Consolation we could expect considering all 
Circumstances. When will this terrible War with all its Evils have an 
end ? We have been every now and then flattered with the prospect of 
a Peace, which notwithstanding seems yet at a great distance, and we 
have nothing for it but Patience and Eesignation. The old Adage of 
'War begets Poverty and poverty Peace' is in part verified, yet our 
Poverty is not yet it seems to procure us peace. The Taxes begin to 
grow enormous, and we that live only on what we had before feel it 
most." 

During her stay in New York we have only the following 
accounts from the letters of Miss Anna Rawle in Philadel- 
phia, and her mother, Mrs. Shoemaker, in New York, and 
the diary of the latter. We quote Mrs. Shoemaker to her 
daughter, November, 1780. (After mentioning the arrival 
of Captain Lloyd of the Guards and his beautiful wife, a 
Miss Lee, of the Isle of Wight.) She says : 

" P .... A .... is not so much admired here for her Beauty as one 
might have expected. All allow she has great Sweetness in her Counte- 
nance, but wants Animation, Sprightliness & that fire in her eyes which 
was so captivating in Capt. L's wife. But notwithstanding she does not 
possess that Life & animation that some do, they have met with every 
attention indeed, much more than they could have promised themselves, 
& the very genteel Appointment which he (Gen. A) holds in the Service, 
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joined to a Very large present, (which I am told he has received,) is 
fully sufficient for every Demand in genteel Life. You know by this 
time I expect where his Destination is. His particular situation is such 
as must give her great pain & anxiety I think. ' ' 

February 8, 1781, Anna Rawle to Mrs. Shoemaker: 

1 ' I hope when P. Arnold visited thee she made an apology for living 
in your house ; it was necessary I think. They tell strange stories here 
of her, and strive to blacken her character in a way which her uncom- 
mon affection for the General renders very improbable." 

Aug. 29th 1781 ; Diary of Mrs. Shoemaker. " Peggy Arnold had a 
son born today.' ' 

jSep. 22 1781 ; "I drank a social dish of tea with Peggy Arnold to- 
day & the General came in while we were at it. You wonder, I don't 
doubt, at my improving an acquaintance there. I have never been in 
the House since the morning Visit I paid her upon her first coming in, 
& she had set a long afternoon without ceremony while the Gen. was in 
Virginia (Dec. 80 & Jan. 81) as well as having been in a morning ; & 
then she is a Philadelphian." 

Nov. 5th 1781 ; " Gen. Arnold & family go home in the next Convoy." 

Nov. 27th 1781 ; " A Short Visit from Gen Arnold ; he goes home in 
the Kobuste with Lord Cornwallis." 

December 5, 1781, Anna Eawle to Mrs. Shoemaker: 

" . . . . weeks ago I heard Mrs. A. was to sail in a fortnight so that 
I suppose she has gone by this time. No doubt they will attract atten- 
tion in England, for all who are related to the G excite curi- 
osity." 

December 15, 1781, Mrs. Shoemaker to her daughters : 

"The Fleet sailed from the Hook today .... Lord Cornwallis, his 
Suite & Gen. Ar . . . d in the Robuste. P .... A ... . & her family in a 
private ship as more agreeable for her than a man of War, yet not safe 
for him. They give for the cabin 300 Guineas & then took in what 
company they chose, chiefly Military I believe. I do not hear of any 
females but her maids.' ' 



LATER LIFE AND DEATH. 

For a short period after her arrival in England Margaret 
Arnold seems to have attracted the attention of some of the 
people of rank. A friendship with Lord Cornwallis was 
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formed, to which her children were greatly indebted for 
their future advancement. 

In Arnold's " Life of Benedict Arnold," page 227, it is 
said : " Tarleton and other returning officers, after she went 
to London, reported that she was the handsomest woman in 
England." In Drake's "Historic Fields of Middlesex," 
page 258, it is said : " The queen was so interested in favor 
of Mrs. Arnold as to desire the ladies of the court to pay 
much attention to her." 

Yet even with this flattering reception she made no at- 
tempt to lead a life of fashion ; and we have no account of 
her being present at any scene of gayety and pleasure. In 
this connection we desire to quote a sentence from her letter 
of May 14, 1804, in which she says, — 

" You wish my dear Sister to know whether my pension would be 
affected by his (the King's) death ; I much fear that it would, as it 
would of course cease ; and its renewal would depend upon the whim 
of his Successor, who at present shows no disposition to respect the 
wishes of his Father, and with whom I have no interest.' ' 

To have been the " handsomest "Woman in England," and 
to have had no " interest" with the Prince of "Wales, after- 
wards George IV., is an unpremeditated testimonial to her 
purity of character, which only the readers of Huish and 
similar works can fully appreciate. 

In March, 1785, we hear that she was all day with her 
brother going around the London shops, so as to give her 
advice in the selection of a set of china for her sister, Mrs. 
Edward Burd. 

In a note to page 147 of the " Life of Peter Van Schaack," 
by Henry C. Van Schaak, a notable scene is thus described : 

"In one of Mr. Van Schaack' s visits to the Abhey, some time after 
Arnold's treason, his musings were interrupted by the entrance of a 
gentleman, accompanied by a lady. It was General Arnold and the lady 
was doubtless Mrs. Arnold. They passed to the cenotaph of Major 
Andre, where they stood and conversed together. What a spectacle ! 
The traitor Arnold in Westminster Abbey, at the tomb of Andre, de- 
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liberately perusing the monumental inscription, which will transmit to 
future ages his own infamy.' y 

In earlier life her affection for her parents and kindred 
had been one of the most noticeable traits of Margaret 
Shippen's character. In later years her principal object 
and aim in life was the education and advancement of her 
children, upon whom she lavished an unbounded affection. 
We beg the reader's indulgence to excuse a short digression 
upon this subject, after which we will resume the chrono- 
logical thread of her story. 

Margaret Arnold had five children who survived her, viz. : 

Edward Shippen Arnold, born March 19, 1780; died 
December 17, 1813. 

James Robertson Arnold, born August 28, 1781; died 
December 27, 1854. 

Sophia, born July 28, 1785; married to Colonel Pownall 
Phipps, April 17, 1813; died June 28, 1828. 

George Arnold, born September 5, 1787; died Novem- 
ber 1, 1828. 

William Fitch Arnold, born June 25, 1798 ; died No- 
vember 7, 1846. 

In addition to the above-named she had two children, a 
son and a daughter, who died in infancy. 

Of her children she thus speaks in her letters : 

" June 20, 1792 ; I am extremely anxious to place the little money 
that we have reserved for my Children, to the greatest advantage, in 
order to give them a good education, which in this country is attended 
with great expence, and to secure them sufficient to keep them from 
want, should any accident happen to us. Will you, my dear Sir, give 
me your advice and Assistance to effect this desirable end ; which would 
take from me a load, which has long oppressed me. The greatest part of 
our Income being dependent on our lives, would make our deaths severely 
felt by my children ; and until I know that in case of such an event, 
they would be secured from Beggary and absolute dependence, I cannot 
know tranquility. ... If you would have the goodness to undertake 
the business for me and my Children, I would leave it entirely to your 
management, and you would relieve a heart, anxiously and tenderly 
solicitous for the future welfare of those so dear to it." 
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On May 20, 1797, she says : 

"I could be contented in a very humble retired situation ; but to see 
my Children's rising prospects blasted, would fill me with the keenest 
anguish/ ' 

On February 6, 1800, she writes to her father, — 

"I am about experiencing a very severe trial in the separation from 
my beloved Edward who goes this Spring to India in the Engineer line. 
. . . James is very eligibly situated at Gibraltar. ... 

" I feel myself, my dear Sir, particularly blessed in my Children ; and 
can with truth assure you, that neither of these young men have ever 
given me a moment's uneasiness, from any misconduct of any kind. 
My dear Girl is better than she has been ; nothing but the most unre- 
mitting attention has saved her life." 

About the close of the year 1801 she says, — 

" Among the greatest of which (i.e. Blessings) is the uncommon excel- 
lence of my Children the partiality natural to a Parent may lead you to 
suppose that mine influences me in my favorable opinion of them ; but 
when I assert that two of my Sons have arrived at the age of manhood, 
without having by any misconduct, given me an hour's uneasiness ; and 
that my third Son is exactly treading in their steps, you will not think it 
a vain boast when I do justice to their worth. And my dear girl is in 
point of disposition, temper, rectitude of conduct, & goodness all that a 
fond Mother can wish her, with a pleasing person, and cultivated and 
well regulated mind." 

On June 2, 1802, she says, " Indeed I am much blessed in 
my children." 

On June 5, 1803, she writes, — 

"My boys are getting on as well as I could expect. I am highly 
delighted with the College in which I had the good fortune to get George 
placed, and he has distinguished himself there in a way to induce the 
Governor to send me the most flattering reports of his conduct. " 

On July 27, 1803, she writes, " The excellence of my 
children is a never-failing source of delight to me." 

On May 14, 1804, she writes, — 

" I have every comfort necessary to my situation, for which I am in- 
debted to the great liberality of the best Sons in the world, who con- 
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tribute their little mite to render me so. . . . My dear George will 
leave me, for India in a few weeks ; he will go under many advantages, 
and my situation greatly reconciles me to his going. My beloved Ed- 
ward has been a sharer in the honor of all those brilliant victories in 
India, obtained by General Lake, and as a cavalry Officer was exposed 
to great danger, which God be praised he escaped, except a wind wound, 
which much bruised his arm, and his horse touched in many places. I 
trust his conduct will lead to something advantageous to himself, as 
Genl. Lake, after the action, gave him a Cornetcy in an old Kegt. of 
the King's Dragoons for George, who would probably have been a Lieu- 
tenant by the time he arrived, with pay and emoluments of £540 pr. an. 
But I am this day going to send on his resignation of it, by the advice 
of all my friends ; the Company's service being preferable, as attended 
with more permanent advantages. My dearest James is Stationary Com- 
manding Engineer at Barbadoes, as well as Adjutant which gives him 
many advantages, particularly most capital quarters, immediately over 
the Sea, a circumstance of infinite importance to his health. Nothing 
can be going on better than all my Children, and you do not know how 
high their characters stand.' ' 

In concluding this branch of our subject we wish to 
remark that the children of Margaret Arnold were faithful 
to every trust confided to them, and lived irreproachable 
lives ; surely deriving those good qualities, which were so 
conspicuous in them, from the mother who bore and reared 
them. 

Eesuming now the story of Mrs. Arnold's own life, we 
find that in a few years from his arrival in England Arnold, 
with the object of increasing his means, had entered into 
trading speculations which led him far away from her. On 
March 6, 1786, Mrs. Arnold wrote to her father as follows : 

"I am still in the most unhappy state of suspense respecting the 
General, not having heard from him since the account of his Ships being 
lost. ... I assure you my dear Papa, I find it necessary to summon all 
my Philosophy to my aid, to support myself under my present situation. 
Separated from, and anxious for the fate, of the best of Husbands, torn 
from almost every body that is dear to me, harassed with a troublesome 
and expensive Lawsuit, having all the General's business to transact, 
and feeling that I am in a strange Country, without a creature near me 
that is really interested in my fate, you will not wonder if I am 
unhappy.' ' 
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In 1787 she accompanied her husband to St. Johns, N. 
B., whence she wrote on June 30, 1788 : 

' ' I am much gratified by your earnest solicitations for me to pay you 
a visit, and hope to accomplish so desirable an event in the Fall. Inde- 
pendent of the happiness it will afford me, I feel it a duty to make every 
exertion to comply with the wishes of Parents, for whom I feel the 
highest respect and tenderest affection. Yet my pleasure will not be 
unaccompanied by pain ; as when I leave you, I shall probably bid you 
adieu forever. Many disagreeable, and some favorable circumstances, 
will, I imagine, fix me forever in England, upon my return to it." 

In August, 1788, she wrote that her visit would probably 
be made in October, but it was delayed until the following 
year; for on November 15, 1789, Edward Burd wrote as 
follows to Jasper Yeates : 

"We have received an account of Mrs. Arnold's Arrival at New York 
tho' no Letters have been received from her. The vessel she came in, ye 
papers say run ashore, but I suppose must have got off, or she would not 
have been in New York. I understand she has brought a child with her. 
Her friends will be extremely rejoiced to see her, as she was exceedingly 
beloved for her many good qualities. " 

She arrived in Philadelphia prior to December 3, 1789, 
staying with her father until her departure for St. John's on 
April 26, 1790. The accounts of the nature of her recep- 
tion in Philadelphia are conflicting : we quote the following 
passage from Sabine's "American Loyalists," page 179, 
edition of 1864 : 

"She came once to her native land. Her visit is mentioned in a let- 
ter dated at Philadelphia in January 1790. The writer remarks, that 
she had been there six months, and intended to stay the remainder of 
the winter ; that 'she is handsome and a woman/ that out of respect 
to her family, many warm Whigs had been to see her, though the com- 
mon opinion was, that, as her presence placed her friends in a painful 
position, she would have shown more feeling by staying away. I learn 
from another source, that she was treated with so much coldness and 
neglect, even by those who had most encouraged her ill-starred marriage, 
that her feelings were continually wounded. She never could come 
again." 
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We think the assertion that the coldness and neglect of 
her former friends prevented any further visits from her 
cannot be sustained; for in her letter of June 30, 1788, she 
had spoken of her intended visit as a final one. The truth 
seems to be, that though some who formerly professed great 
friendship for her treated her coolly, yet there were others 
who welcomed her as kindly as ever they had done in days 
gone by. In a letter from St. Johns to her sister on July 
5, 1790, Mrs. Arnold says, — 

' ' How difficult is it to know what will contribute to our happiness in 
this life ; I had hoped that by paying my beloved friends a last visit, I 
should insure to myself some portion of it, but I find it far otherwise. 
The affectionate attention of my friends, has greatly increased my love 
for them, and of course my regret at this cruel dreadful separation I 
shall never forget my dear, my beloved Sister, your tender and affec- 
tionate behaviour to me, and that of my more than brother, Mr. Burd, 
who has endeared himself extremely to me, and of whom I have as high 
an opinion as it is possible for me to entertain of any human being." 

She returned to England in the latter part of 1791, or the 
beginning of 1792, and settled in Cavendish Square, London. 

In 1792 the Earl of Lauderdale, in an address in the 
House of Lords, in speaking of the conduct of the Duke 
of Richmond, concluded with the words, " If apostacy could 
justify promotion, he was the most fit person for that com- 
mand General Arnold alone excepted." 

The consequences of this remark are thus related by 
Mrs. Arnold. In a letter to her father dated June 26, 1792, 
she says, — 

" Should the public Papers of a few days back reach you, you will 
observe a paragraph, mentioning that Genl. A. is killed in a Duel, with 
the Earl of Lauderdale. This was for some time so generally believed, 
that our friends were flocking to the house, to condole with, and make 
me offers of service. This circumstance has given me a great deal ot 
pain, as it has made known to Genl. A. what I had hoped he would not 
hear ; which was that Lord Lauderdale had cast some reflections on his 
political Character, in the House of Lords. I am not without strong 
fears that he will think it necessary to demand an apology, and re- 
sent being refused one. But this is a subject, upon which of course, 
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he is, to me silent ; and all that I can obtain from him, are Assurances 
that he will do nothing rashly, and without the advice of his friends. 
You may readily conceive that my situation must be a very unhappy 
one, till the Affair is settled ; but I call all my fortitude to my aid, to 
prevent my sinking under it, which would unman him and prevent his 
acting himself — I am perfectly silent on the subject ; for weak Woman 
as I am, I would not wish to prevent what would be deemed necessary 
to preserve his honor. — Lord Lauderdale is at present out of town, but 
is expected to return in a few days." 

On July 6 she writes again to her father : 

"The affair is settled most honorably for the General, and his conduct 
upon the occasion has gained him great applause. The circumstances 
that gave rise to it you may wish to hear : Lord Lauderdale (who is 
violent in the opposition, and was the only man in the House of Lords 
who voted against an address of thanks to the King, upon a late procla- 
mation), in an attack upon the Duke of Eichmond, respecting the Ee- 
form in Parliament, is said to have used the following expressions : 
' That he did not know any instance of Political Apostacy equal to the 
Duke of Eichmond' s, except General Arnold's/ and that 'the in- 
tended Encampment was designed to overawe the inhabitants of the 
Kingdom, and the Metropolis in particular ; and prevent a Eeform in 
Parliament, that the Duke of Eichmond was the most proper person he 
knew of to command it, General Arnold first struck off the list.' 

"Upon the General's demanding an apology for this unprovoked 
attack upon his character, his Lordship positively denied having made 
use of the last expression, or any similar to it ; the first he acknowl- 
edged, and made a kind of apology for it ; but, it not satisfying the 
General, he drew up such a one as he would accept, which his Lordship 
refused to sign. 

"Lord Hawke (who is a most respectable Peer, and our particular 
friend) voluntarily offered his services upon the occasion : and as the 
matter could not be amicably settled, his Lordship waited upon Lord 
Lauderdale, and a place was named for a meeting. The time ap- 
pointed was seven o'clock on Sunday morning last — Mr. Charles Fox, as 
second to Lord Lauderdale ; Lord Hawke, the General's. It was agreed 
that they should fire at the same time, upon a word given, which the 
General did, without effect. Lord L. refused to fire, saying he had no 
enmity to General Arnold. He at the same time refused making an 
apology, and said the General might fire again, if he chose. This was 
impossible, but the General desired Lord Hawke to tell Mr. Fox, that 
he would not leave the field without satisfaction ; and that if Lord 
Lauderdale persisted in his refusal of giving it to him, either by an 
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apology or firing again, that he should be under the necessity of using 
such expressions to him, as would oblige him to do the latter. Upon 
this, the seconds had a conference, during which time Lord Lauderdale 
and the General met ; when he told his Lordship that he did not come 
there to convince the world that he dare fight, but for satisfaction for 
the injury done his character ; and that he certainly would not quit the 
field without it. After a consultation between Lord L. & Mr. Fox, his 
Lordship came forward, and said that he had no enmity to General Ar- 
nold — that he did not mean to asperse his character or wound his feel- 
ings, and was sorry for what he had said. General A. said he was 
perfectly satisfied with this apology, provided the seconds, as men of 
honor, declared he ought to be so, which they, without hesitation, did. 
Before they left the ground, Lord Lauderdale expressed great concern at 
finding that I had been made unhappy, and begged leave to wait upon 
me, to make an apology. A variety of circumstances combined to 
make me acquainted with the whole transaction ; what I suffered for 
near a week is not to be described ; the suppression of my feelings, lest 
I should unman the General, almost at last proved too much for me ; 
and for some hours, my reason was despaired of." 

From this time until her. death she kept up a constant 
correspondence with her father and sisters in Philadelphia, 
as she had formerly done. 

In her letter of May 2, 1796, to her father, she says, — 

"I am extremely impatient for the arrival of your picture, which I 
hope is on its way. You could not have bestowed upon me a more 
valued gift. Eepining is useless, but it is surely a hard lot to be so 
separated from all my relations ; do not suffer absence to weaken your 
affection for me, and believe that though fate has deprived me of the hap- 
piness of contributing to the comfort of your latter days, I could sacrifice 
almost my life to render them easy, and free from care and pain." 

On July 29, 1796, she says — 

" I cannot express to you my dear Sir, the high gratification you have 
afforded me, by your goodness in sending to me your valuable picture ; 
the sight of it occasioned sensations I never before experienced ; and 
though I scarcely had it out of my hand the whole of the day I re- 
ceived it, I could not rest without getting up twice in the night to look 
at it." 

In her letter of May 20, 1797, to her father, she gave 
an account of a piece of plate which had belonged to 
" Downright" Shippen as follows : 
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"I was yesterday gratified by the sight of the Cup & Cover and 
Stand that was given to the famous Member of Parliament of our name 
in the reign of George the 1st. I heard of its being at a Silver Smiths, 
and hoped it might be for sale ; in which case, I should have endeav- 
oured to have obtained it, in exchange for some of my most useless 
plate, and have presented it to you, to whom it would have been valu- 
able. I find however that it was sent by Col. Labourne to be re-gilt, 
who values it highly. It is very handsome ; the inscription ' A 
Legacy from the Duke of Buckingham & Normandy to the worthy Mr. 
Shippen.' Its weight 160 oz." 

In her letter of February 5, 1800, she thus spoke of the 
death of General Washington : 

"I am sincerely sorry to hear of the death of General Washington. 
I admired his public, and revered his private Character. I fear that 
America will sustain an irreparable loss in him, as he appeared to pos- 
sess the happy talent of uniting all parties.' ' 

On May 20 she wrote her sister : 

"I was very sorry to hear of General Washington's Death; nobody 
in America could revere his character more than I did." 

On June 14, 1801, Arnold died, and upon his wife the 
burden of settling his estate was cast. After giving a few 
small legacies, he makes the following devise to his Wife : 

1 1 Item. I give Devise and Bequeath to my Beloved Wife, her Heirs, 
Executors and Administrators all my Estate both Real and Personal that 
I may die possessed of, after paying my Debts and Legacies as before and 
hereinafter mentioned, for her own use and benefit during her continuing 
a Widow and to be disposed of among all my Children at her Death, as 
she may think proper, not doubting her doing them all equal justice. 
But should she Marry again, Then it is in that case, my Will and 
Pleasure that all my property shall be divided among my Children upon 
her second Marriage, and in that case, I hereby Give, Devise and Be- 
queath all my Estate both Eeal and Personal that I may have, or die 
possessed of to my Children to be divided among them in such equal 
proportions as my beloved Wife shall think Just and Proper, considera- 
tion being had to these Sums of Money that they have already received 
and that have been expended upon them for their Education, &c. And 
Consideration being also had to their respective Ages and Situations in 
Life, not doubting that she will do them all equal Justice as she knows it 
is and has always been my intention (as my affection has been equally 
divided among them) to make an equal provision for them 811." 
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But it was soon found that the claims against Arnold's es- 
tate were so great as to leave but little after paying his debts. 
On November 5, 1802, she writes, — 

" I have been^ under the necessity of parting with my furniture, wine, 
and many other comforts provided for me by the indulgent hand of af- 
fection ; and have by these sacrifices paid all ascertained debts, within a 
few hundred pounds, and hope to be enabled to discharge the remainder 
and to pay a part of the legacies, provided a demand to a large amount, 
made by a Swede for the detention of his Vessel, is not substantiated.' ' 

On January 5, 1803, she wrote : 

"But I am very thankful for the blessings still spared me, and have 
great satisfaction in informing you my dearest Sir, that my exertions in 
the laborious task I have undertaken have been so far crowned with 
success ; that I have paid every ascertained debt due from the Estate of 
my late lamented husband, within four or five hundred pounds, and 
this I have the means of discharging. I will not attempt to describe to 
you the toil it has been to me ; but may without vanity add, that few 
women could have effected what I have done, And to you, my dear 
Parent am I indebted for the ability to perform what I have done, as 
you bestowed upon me the most useful, and best education that America 
at that time afforded." 

"We have mentioned that Margaret Arnold was subject to 
nervous attacks of an hysterical nature when under mental 
excitement, and the scene at West Point is a well-known 
instance of this characteristic. Major Franks said : 

"In truth, she was subject to occasional paroxysms of physical in- 
disposition, attended by nervous debility, during which she would give 
utterance to any thing and every thing on her mind. This was a fact 
well known amongst us of the General's family ; so much so as to cause 
us to be scrupulous of what we told her or said within her hearing." 

In later life we find her still subject to such attacks; in 
her letter of August 14, 1788, she says, — 

" I have been unwell for two days past, with an extreme headache and 
slight fever, and am still confined to my room. You will perceive that 
my ideas are not very clear." 

In her account of Arnold's duel with Lord Lauderdale 
she says, — 
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" A variety of circumstances combined to make me acquainted with 
the whole transaction ; what I suffered for near a week is not to be de- 
scribed ; the suppression of my feelings, lest I should unman the Gen- 
eral, almost at last proved too much for me ; and for some hours, my 
reason was despaired of." 

On May 20, 1797, she wrote : 

" I informed you, my -dear Sir, that I was then laboring under the effects 
of a violent attack in my head, that had nearly proved fatal ; every pre- 
caution has been used to prevent a return of it. " 

She wrote on February 5, 1800 : 

"I shall write to my Sister soon ; my head which is too full of blood, 
will not admit of my writing more than one letter at a time." 

On August 15, 1801, she wrote to Edward Burd : 

" My health is impaired by long anxiety of mind, and loss of rest, 
and my former strength of mind, and energy have entirely forsaken me, 
and indeed I sometimes fear that my reason will give way." 

In the fall of 1801 she wrote : 

"My returning health and serenity of mind will I am sure my be- 
loved friends, be a source of great comfort to you, and would have been 
more so had you witnessed my late sufferings. It would be impossible 
for me to describe them and the more so, as I am convinced my reason 
was affected. I look back with thankfulness for my preservation ; — a 
preservation from worse than death. — But indeed death itself had nearly 
been the consequence of the despairing state to which I was reduced ; for 
at one period, when I viewed everything through a false medium, I fan- 
cied that nothing but the sacrifice of my life would benefit my children, 
for that my wretchedness embittered every moment of their lives ; and 
dreadful to say, I was many times on the point of making the sacrifice. 
Nothing more strongly proves to myself the deprivation of my reason ; 
for situated as they are my life is most valuable to them, as the remainder 
of my days will be devoted to them & their advancement & welfare." 

On June 2, 1802, she wrote : 

" Sometimes I have been in the deepest distress, and sometimes in a 
state of irritation not to be described, at present I am neither one or the 
other, but have a total loss of memory, as far as relates to present occur- 
rences. 
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". . . The Bill to Miss F. lias been received. I do not know for 
what purpose I wished it sent to me, but believe I requested it when I 
did not know very well what I did." 

On July 3, 1803, she wrote : 

" I have been a great sufferer, my beloved Sister, for the last three 
years, but can thank God, though laboring under apprehensions for my- 
self, restored to a perfect serenity of mind, and a degree of contentment, 
that some time ago, I thought it impossible for me ever to regain.' ' 

In her forty-fourth year Margaret Arnold had reached 
the critical period of a woman's life, and the changes which 
then took place in her physical system affected her health 
very unfavorably. 

On November 2, 1803, she wrote : 

" There was but little variance in the opinion I had already had of the 
mode to be adopted, to if possible, avert the dreaded evil, a Cancer, and 
I have steadily pursued the plan laid down for nearly six months. — I 
have lately been much worse, in consequence of a very large tumor 
having formed which broke and discharged an immense quantity. To 
prevent another is now the great object, but I am not much encouraged 
to hope for success." 

On May 14, 1804, she wrote her sister : 

"I have been indeed very near death, my dear Sister, and my com- 
plaints are such, as to give me but little hope of long continuing an 
Inhabitant of this world. . . . My only chance is from an internal 
operation, which it is at present dangerous to perform. I trust I bear this 
heavy affliction with great resignation ; and I do not suffer my spirits to 
overcome me." 

On July 5, 1804, Daniel Coxe, whose family had been 
very friendly to her, wrote to Edward Shippen as follows : 

' l her complaints have increased, and, I much lament, appear, from 
some late and present attacks, to be coming forward to that crisis, which 
must terminate, sooner or later, the existence of one of the finest women 
I know. This sad reflection, my dear Sir, cannot affect you more as a 
father, than it does me, who feel for her all the affections and interest of 
a Father and Friend. . . . Your daughter now lies on a sick bed, very 
painful and alarming, not able to partake of the least exercise, such is 
the nature of her complaints. I need say no more to a father. I saw 
her this day on her sopha, reclined and looking so ill as to shock me. 
She was not able to write to you or would have done it." 
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In her last letter dated July 15, 1804, she says, — 

"My situation is extremely critical, my recovery appears greatly to 
depend upon an operation, which hitherto it has been impossible to per- 
form without the most imminent danger of immediately putting a period 
to my life." 

She had passed through many trials, and the end came on 
August 24, 1804. 

We think we may trust to her father's opinion of her, 
written on September 17, 1804, before he knew of her de- 
cease, in answer to the letter of July 5 from Daniel Ooxe : 

1 ' I am unable to express in words my sense of your unparallelled 
kindness and attention to my dear daughter and her family. You can 
easily conceive my feelings in reading your friendly and foreboding 
letter. God grant some unexpected turn may take place, altho' after 
the Sentiments you express from such good authority, I have scarcely 
room to expect it. I must lay my account upon the worst that can 
happen : my great Comfort is that her well spent life will secure her a 
happy Existence hereafter." 

This is not a doting father making excuses for his erring 
daughter; no, it is the statement by the chief justice of 
Pennsylvania of the fact upon which he relied for conso- 
lation. 

Her relatives always loved her, and even as late as 1855 
Sarah Burd by her will directed four diamond rings, each 
of the value of one hundred and fifty dollars, to be pur- 
chased for the children of Mrs. Phipps, who was Margaret 
Arnold's only daughter, " as an expression of kind feeling 
to Mrs. Phipps, and of the love, esteem, and high regard I 
have had for her mother." 

The principal trait of Margaret Shippen's character was 
her loyal nature, which was shown by her intense affection 
for her relatives, and especially for her children. In a letter 
from James Robertson Arnold, written from Malta in 1806 
to his relatives in Philadelphia, he says, — 

"Although a stranger, my heart is with you. Much of the unbounded 
attachment of my lamented Mother for her family was instilled into her 
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children, and there is nothing to which I look forward with more 
pleasure than to being with you once again. I do propose to visit 
America a very few years hence, if after the long period that has elapsed, 
former circumstances are sufficiently obliterated to render it proper." 

The conduct of her children in later years justified all 
the praises that Margaret Arnold had bestowed upon them. 
It seemed as if she had taught them that the only way to 
atone for the fault of their father was for them to lead lives 
of the strictest probity and honor. 

Though Arnold had won her regard as a girl, and her 
father (on account of her illness occasioned by his first refusal) 
had given a reluctant consent to her marriage, yet her 
married life was full of sorrow and trouble. There is no 
doubt but that the infamy which was attached to Arnold's 
name filled her with anguish. It is doubtful whether she 
would ever have rejoined him against the wishes of her 
relatives in Philadelphia after the treason had not the decree 
of banishment deprived her of all choice in the matter. 

In later years came the painful discovery that although 
her happiness had been sacrificed for Arnold, yet he had 
not always remained true to her. In a letter dated August 
15, 1801, to Edward Burd, Mrs. Arnold says, — 

"I sometimes fear that my reason will give way. — My sufferings are 
not of the present moment only. — Years of unhappiness have past, I 
had cast my lot, complaints were unavailing, and you and my other 
friends are ignorant of the many causes of uneasiness I have had." 

On July 5, 1803, she said : 

" Eeport has again all but actually married my dear Sister Lea. . . . 
I think was I so happily situated as she is, I should be very fearful of risk- 
ing a change." 

Another marked trait in the character of Margaret 
Arnold was, that instead of being " extravagant" she was 
prudent and economical. Her letters contain evidences of 
this. For instance, when she wanted to get the cup given 
to William Shippen for her father, her thought was not to 
buy it, but to exchange some of her own plate, which she 
VOL. XXV. — 12 
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did not need, for it. In her letter from St. Johns, to her 
sister, asking her to purchase various articles for her, Mar- 
garet Arnold speaks like a person accustomed to make 
every penny tell. 

On March 28, 1802, Edward Shippen wrote to her: 

" I am glad you have taken a smaller house, & shew such a disposi- 
tion to economise. . . . I never had reason to distrust your prudence." 

In speaking of this very matter, Mrs. Arnold gives the 
exact figures; in her letter of January 5, 1803, she says, 
" I stand at an uncommonly low rent ; that and the Taxes 
upon the house not exceeding £56 a year." 

But we refer our readers to the correspondence, which 
will be found in the Appendix, as the best means of know- 
ing the excellence of her character, 

CHARGES AGAINST MRS. ARNOLD. 

We have given an account of Aaron Burr's insult to 
Mrs. Arnold. Let us now consider what course Burr would 
naturally adopt after he had been repulsed. 

In all ages there have been attempts at seduction, but 
there is one remarkable circumstance connected with un- 
successful attempts, which is that the baffled seducer almost 
invariably accuses the person he has injured of the perpe- 
tration of a crime. The Biblical stories of Joseph and 
Potiphar's wife, and Susannah and the elders, are illustra- 
tions of this well-known trait of human nature. Mr. Henry 
C. Van Schaack, author of the " Life of Peter Van Schaack," 
before referred to, says, in speaking of Burr : 

" We have high authority for saying, that Mrs. Arnold is not the only 
lady whom he (Burr) has slandered because he was repelled, and could 
not accomplish his wicked purposes." 

So that we have not only the probability from human 
nature that Burr would make a false accusation against 
Mrs. Arnold, but also the fact that he did the very thing at 
another time in a similar instance. But let us consider 
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other incidents in Burr's Career, related by his biographers, 
as bearing upon the question whether Burr would or would 
not make a false charge against Mrs. Arnold. 

Burr obtained the charter for the Manhattan Bank by 
pretending it was for a water company to supply New York 
city. 1 

As a lawyer he would resort to any pettifogging trick to 
win his case. 2 

Washington, distrusting his honesty, refused to Burr ac- 
cess to the Archives of the government. 3 

Henry Clay was firmly convinced that Burr had deliber- 
ately lied to him when he was employed as Burr's counsel. 4 

In 1806 Burr forged the name of General Dearborn, 
Secretary of War, to a letter setting forth that Burr's 
treasonable schemes would be approved by the President. 5 

Furthermore, we can say that the duel with Hamilton 
shows that Burr possessed a vindictive and determined 
spirit; and another incident shows that he cherished the 
passion for revenge to the end of his life. The preface to 
Davis's "Life of Burr" states: "His prejudices against 
General Washington were immovable. They were formed 
in the summer of 1776." And yet over fifty years later 
Burr was only prevented by Davis's peremptory refusal from 
inserting in his memoirs passages to detract from Washing- 
ton's fame. 

Assuming that Burr would make a false accusation 
against Mrs. Arnold, let us consider what it would prob- 
ably be. It was not his object to have a judicial investiga- 
tion with a chance for the accused to prove her innocence. 
That was the very thing he wished to avoid. The accusa- 
tion, then, must be something which would excite most 
feeling against her and be most easily believed without 
being proved. It was useless to accuse her of highway 
robbery, burglary, or murder. In fact, there was no accusar 

1 Parton, Vol. I. p. 238. 2 Ibid., p. 147. 

8 Ibid., p. 185. * Ibid., Vol. II. p. 71. 

6 Ibid., p. 65. 
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tion of crime which did not bear its contradiction on its 
face. It being ridiculous to accuse her of the actual com- 
mission of any crime, the charge must be shifted to com- 
plicity with crime committed by another. This at once 
obviated many difficulties ; for the indignation of an injured 
people was violently excited against Arnold, and to charge 
her with being his accomplice would cause his (Burr's) 
story to be less sharply scrutinized, while the accusation 
would render her most odious to the people. Having de- 
termined to accuse her of complicity with her husband, 
how should the accusation be rendered most plausible. He 
could not say he overheard her plotting treason before 
September 25, 1780, for the reply would be, Why did you 
not inform the authorities ? Thus he would be forced to 
say that Mrs. Arnold afterwards made a confession. As it 
would be equally his duty to inform the authorities of a 
confession while it was possible to punish her, he would be 
compelled to say that the confession was made to a third 
party, who afterwards told him. In order to impose upon 
popular credulity such person must possess certain qualifi- 
cations. Such a person must be a woman in order to ren- 
der the fact of confession more probable. She must be at 
least an acquaintance of Mrs. Arnold, and one who had met 
her after the treason, that there might be time and place for 
a confession. She must be intimately connected with Burr, 
to account for the fact no one else has been informed of the 
alleged confession ; and, lastly, she must be dead at the 
time the accusation was made, so that there would be no 
chance of contradiction on her part. There was no person 
to whom the part of having heard a confession from Mrs. 
Arnold, and afterwards repeating it to Aaron Burr, could 
be more fitly assigned than to Mrs. Prevost, afterwards 
Burr's wife. In order to make the alleged confession as 
damaging as possible and to offset the effect of any asser- 
tions of her innocence to others, it would be necessary to 
add that Mrs. Arnold further confessed that her distress at 
West Point was only feigned. 
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Such an accusation would be the one above all others 
which Burr would prefer to have believed, for in addition 
to its animus against Margaret Arnold, it would be an 
attack upon both Washington and Hamilton, if they were 
shown to be the dupes of a traitress. It would be the 
strongest charge against Washington's character which 
Davis would permit him to make ; and it would also be an 
attack upon the reputation of Hamilton, the two men 
whom Burr hated above all others. Having a threefold 
motive for a particular accusation, we may rest assured the 
accusation would be made in Burr's craftiest and most 
plausible way. 

As it was not possible after November, 1780, for Burr to 
injure Mrs. Arnold personally, his charge of complicity with 
her husband's treason could only affect her reputation; 
and if he (Burr) did not publicly accuse her until after 
her death, there would be no possibility of a direct denial 
from her. As there was no extraneous evidence to sup- 
port Burr's charge, he was not deprived of any evidence 
by delay; but as death was constantly removing witnesses 
who might have been able to give testimony in favor of the 
truth, Burr's accusation became harder to refute the longer 
it was delayed. So that if Burr had a false charge to make 
in order to gratify his malice, he would probably delay it 
till after his death, when it would appear in his Memoirs. 
But in order to disseminate the story as widely as possible 
he would tell it to his friends whom he could trust, and 
who would believe him without seeking for further evi- 
dence, thinking that their statements might influence public 
opinion. 

We have shown how Burr could make up a story which 
to this point would be incapable of direct contradiction, even 
though it was utterly false in its most important particulars. 
If Burr could assign a plausible reason why a confession 
should be made, and fill in the minor details of his story 
correctly, there is no reason why a casual reader would not 
implicitly receive his account, unless Burr's bad character 
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in other respects would excite the suspicions of the reader 
and induce an examination of the evidence. 

But if he fails to give a sufficient motive why the alleged 
confession should be made, or if he asserts that she con- 
fessed to incidents which can be proved not to have hap- 
pened, it is the strongest proof possible to be given that no 
confession was made, and that the whole narrative is merely 
Burr's invention. 

Or if, after having related a story, the greater part of 
which depends solely upon Burr's assertions, he has been 
proved to have falsified in any particular, his whole story 
should be rejected. 

We will now give Burr's story as he dictated it to his 
friend, Matthew L. Davis, for the purpose of publication in 
his Memoirs, adding in brackets a few corrections made 
necessary by the numerous errors. We quote from Vol. I. 
page 219, of Davis's " Memoirs of Aaron Burr :" 

"In the summer of 1780," [the only letter was dated August 16, 
1779,2 "Major Andre, of the British army, was in correspondence" 
[one letter does not make correspondence"] "with Mrs. Arnold, the wife 
of General Arnold, under a pretext of supplying her, from the city of 
New York, with Millinery and other trifling articles. On the 23rd ot 
September, 1780, Major Andre was captured and the treason of the 
general discovered. When this news reached West Point, Mrs. Arnold 
became apparently, almost frantic. Her situation excited the sympathy 
of some of the most distinguished officers in the American Army. Mrs. 
Arnold, having obtained from General Washington a passport, and per- 
mission to join her husband in the city of New York," [she went direct 
to her father in Philadelphia,] "left West Point, and on her way stopped 
at the house of Mrs. Prevost, in Paramus, where she stayed one night. 
On her arrival at Paramus the frantic scenes of West Point were re- 
newed, and continued as long as strangers were present. Mrs. Prevost 
was known as the wife" [why not say widow ? She was then receiving 
Burr's attentions, and was married to him on April 17th 1782,] "of a 
British officer, and connected with the royalists. In her therefore, Mrs. 
Arnold could confide." [She had spent one night with Mrs. Prevost on 
her way to West Point. Did she, without any necessity, confess herself 
guilty of a crime the punishment of which was death f] ' ' As soon as 
they were left alone, Mrs. Arnold became tranquilized, and assured Mrs. 
Prevost that she was heartily sick of the theatrics she was exhibiting. 
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She stated that she had corresponded with the British commander — " 
[after the lapse of a century the letters have not been shown;"] "that 
she was disgusted with the American Cause and those who had the 
management of public affairs — and that, through great persuasion and 
unceasing perseverance, she had ultimately brought the general into an 
arrangement to surrender West Point to the British." [Arnold began 
the correspondence over a year before he applied for the command of West 
Point] "Mrs. Arnold was a gay, accomplished, artful, and extravagant 
woman." [We know she possessed, the true spirit of wise economy.] 
"There is no doubt, therefore, that for the purpose of acquiring the 
means of gratifying an inordinate vanity, she contributed greatly to 
the utter ruin of her husband, and thus doomed to everlasting infamy 
and disgrace all the fame he had acquired as a gallant soldier at the 
sacrifice of his blood. Mrs. Prevost subsequently became the wife ot 
Colonel Burr, and repeated to him these confessions of Mrs. Arnold. 

"The preceding statement is confirmed by the following anecdote. 
Mrs. Arnold was the daughter of Chief Justice Shippen, of Pennsyl- 
vania. She was personally acquainted with Major Andre, and, it is be- 
lieved, corresponded with him previous to her marriage. In the year 
1779-1780, Colonel Eobert Morris resided at Springatsbury, in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia, adjoining Bush Hill. Some time previous to 
Arnold's taking command of West Point, he was an applicant for the 
post. On a particular occasion Mrs. Arnold was dining at the house of 
Colonel Morris. After dinner, a friend of the family came in, and con- 
gratulated Mrs. Arnold on a report that her husband was appointed to a 
different, but more honorable command. The information affected her 
so much as to produce hysteric fits. Efforts were made to convince her 
that the general had been selected for a preferable station. These ex- 
planations, however, to the astonishment of all present, produced no 
effect. 

"But after the treason of Arnold was discovered, the family of Colo- 
nel Morris entertained no doubt that Mrs. Arnold was privy to, if not 
the negotiator for, a surrender of West Point to the British, even before 
the general had charge of the post." [We have not been able to discover 
any proof that such a statement emanated from Robert Morris or any 
member of his family. But even if it were true, it would not prove that 
Mrs. Arnold was cognizant of the treason, but would show how unsafe it 
would have been to confide a momentous secret to a woman whose nerves 
were so little under her control.] 

Davis's " Memoirs of Burr" were published in 1836, fifty- 
six years after the meeting with Margaret Arnold. The 
witnesses of these occurrences were all dead except one, 
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Major Franks. If the accusation were true, it was greatly 
weakened by the delay, which had deprived it of the corrob- 
orative evidence of impartial observers. But if it was false, 
the delay would render any direct contradiction by witnesses 
impossible with a single exception. Knowing the craftiness 
of Burr's nature, we conclude that he would make the ac- 
cusation at the time most favorable for his purpose; and if 
he delayed it until witnesses were dead, it was because their 
testimony would contradict his story. 

We think we have clearly shown that if Aaron Burr had 
determined to make a false accusation against Margaret 
Arnold it would necessarily have been in the form in which 
his charge actually appears in his Memoirs. Though its 
form, as well as the time of its appearance, renders it ex- 
tremely probable that the whole narrative is merely a fabri- 
cation of Aaron Burr, yet we will consider whether (irre- 
spective of these facts) his story bears the impress of truth 
or the marks of falsehood. 

First. Is the alleged motive sufficient to account for a 
confession which might cost Mrs. Arnold her life? It was, 
after three days' assertion of her innocence, " That she was 
heartily sick of the theatrics she was exhibiting. ,, As 
Washington, Hamilton, Lafayette, and other officers believed 
her innocent, it was not necessary to continue any " the- 
atrics." Silence was all that was required. Even if she 
had been guilty of treason, she would not have gratuitously 
invited Mrs. Prevost's contempt by an exhibition of such 
barefaced duplicity as Burr relates. As Mrs. Arnold's pre- 
vious intercourse with Mrs. Prevost was limited to the one 
night Mrs. Arnold spent at Paramus on her way to West 
Point, her acquaintance could not have been intimate 
enough to lead us to believe that she would confess the 
secret on which her life depended. No, we cannot believe 
Burr's story that Washington, Lafayette, Hamilton, and the 
physician, Dr. Eustis, were all deceived by a clever piece of 
acting by a woman ju6t entering her twenty-first year, but 
w r ho was well known to them. We want a man with greater 
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veracity than Aaron Burr to induce us to believe that Mar- 
garet Arnold had " corresponded" with the British com- 
mander for two years without betraying herself, and would 
then without any necessity risk not only her own life but 
also that of her only child to tell it to the first woman she 
met on her journey. 

Second. In Burr's charge it is said, " She stated she had 
corresponded with the British Commander." After the 
lapse of over a century, neither the letters nor references to 
them have been discovered ; so that statement may be set 
down as false. But being in Burr's account, it would show 
that there was no confession, but merely a fabrication on 
the part of Burr. 

Third. Burr makes assertions which are not true. For 
example: "In the summer of 1780, Major Andre, of the 
British army, was in correspondence with Mrs. Arnold." 
One letter does not make a " correspondence." The only 
letter that passed between Mrs. Arnold and Andre was the 
letter of Andre dated August 16, 1779. 

"Mrs. Arnold became apparently, almost frantic." As 
Washington, Hamilton, Lafayette, Varick, Major Franks, 
and Dr. Eustis were convinced that Mrs. Arnold was hys- 
terical, Burr's statement to the contrary is unworthy of 
belief. 

Without giving any reason for the change, another biog- 
rapher of Burr has told this story with the very material 
variation of making Burr an auditor of this pretended con- 
fession of Mrs. Arnold. 

Perhaps it was only intended to make Burr's story more 
direct and conclusive by this violation of the ethics of histori- 
cal composition, but by so doing Mr. Parton has committed 
the blunder of making a statement which cannot be true un- 
less Burr was an accessory after the fact to the treason at 
West Point. 

In the first volume of Parton's " Life of Burr," edition of 
1864, page 125, Parton's version of Burr's charge is thus 
stated : 
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"In September, it was Colonel Burr's fortune to witness at the house 
of Mrs. Prevost a memorable scene. 

"The news of Arnold's treason was flying in awful whispers over the 
country. Soon after the first shock of the discovery, came touching 
descriptions of Mrs. Arnold's grief at her husband's crime, of which, it 
was universally believed, she had been ignorant up to the moment of his 
flight from West Point. The historic reader is familiar with Hamilton's 
high-flown narrative of the scene which transpired under his own eyes." 
[He then quotes from Hamilton's letter describing the condition of Mrs. 
Arnold after the discovery of the treason and continues :] 

"This was the romantic falsehood of the affair. It was fitted to de- 
ceive the good-hearted Hamilton, who was then himself a lover, and 
therefore full of tenderness for all women ; and the story was one which 
a young gentleman of a rhetorical turn, and who indeed owed his ad- 
vancement to 'the flowers of his pen,' would delight to tell. It fell to 
Burr's lot to become acquainted with the repulsive truth. He was sit- 
ting one evening with Mrs. Prevost, when the approach of a party of 
horse was heard, and soon after, a lady vailed, and attired in a riding 
habit, burst into the room, and hurrying toward Mrs. Prevost, was 
on the point of addressing her. Seeing a gentleman present whom, in 
the dim light of the apartment, she did not recognize, she paused, and 
asked in an anxious tone, 'Am I safe? Is this gentleman a friend?' 
'Oh, yes/ was Mrs. Prevost' s reply, 'he is my most particular friend, 
Colonel Burr. ' ' Thank God !' exclaimed Mrs. Arnold, for she it was ; 
'I've been playing the hypocrite, and I'm tired of it.' She then gave 
an account of the way she had deceived General Washington, Colonel 
Hamilton, and the other American officers, who, she said, believed her 
innocent of the treason, and had given her an escort of horse from West 
Point. She made no scruple of confessing the part she had borne in the 
negotiations with the British general, and declared it was she who had 
induced her husband to do what he had done. She passed the night at 
Paramus, taking care to resume her acting of the outraged and frantic 
woman, whenever strangers were present. Colonel Burr's relations with 
the Shippen family, of which Mrs. Arnold was a member, had been of 
the most intimate character from childhood." [Aaron Burr was born 
February 6, 1756 ; was taken to Philadelphia in 1760, and in 1761 was 
removed to Stockbridge, Massachusetts. We have no account that Burr met 
any of the Shippen family between 1761 and the meeting at Paramus.'] 
"They had been his father's friends ; and the orphan boy had been taken 
from his mother' s grave to their home in Philadelphia. He stood towards 
this fascinating, false-hearted woman almost in the light of a younger 
brother," [he was four years, four months, and five days older,'] "and he 
kept her secret until she was past being harmed by the telling of it." 
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Past being harmed by the telling of it ? Is it no harm 
" Thus for to blot the honor of the dead ?" The reader 
will notice the contradictions in important particulars in 
Burr's statements, as given by his two biographers. We 
know of no surer test of truth to apply to these narratives 
than one made use of over eighteen hundred years ago, 
when, on a certain important trial, the falsity of the testi- 
mony was fully expressed by the words, ■" but their witness 
agreed not together." 

But laying aside all these inconsistencies in the narrative, 
and assuming that all the circumstances related extraneous 
to the alleged conversation were uncontradicted, what force 
would Burr's st6ry have in such case ? 

It is a characteristic of human nature to conceal one's 
own wrong-doing for fear of punishment or loss of reputa- 
tion. When, therefore, we hear of a voluntary confession 
of a crime, we either doubt the story or assume that a 
motive sufficiently strong to overcome the fear of punish- 
ment exists. A true repentance and remorse for crime has 
thus operated, and often when a criminal is confronted with 
some of the proofs of guilt he confesses all in the hope ot 
making his punishment lighter. But where there is no 
repentance for the wrong done, no danger of discovery and 
punishment apparent to the criminal, and no sufficient 
motive shown, we assert that no instance in history of such 
a confession can be exhibited. But there is no reason even 
alleged why Margaret Arnold should volunteer the infor- 
mation that she was guilty of conduct punishable with 
death. She well knew the consequences, for the execution 
of Roberts and Carlisle had impressed even the most care- 
less. 

We think the reader will agree with us that Burr's narra- 
tive by itself is so unworthy of belief as to be worthless as 
evidence. And when we come to this conclusion as to this 
particular alleged confession, we only determine from reason 
what the people of the United States have seen fit to declare 
is the true worth of all such confessions. 
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For in Article IH., Section 3, of the Constitution of the 
United States, it is provided that, " No person shall be con- 
victed of treason unless on the testimony of two witnesses 
to the same overt act, or on confession in open court." 

If such is the general rule as to confessions, even where 
the character of the witness for truth and veracity is unim- 
peached, surely no credit should be given to the statements 
of a man notoriously untruthful, and who has in addition 
a secret spite against the person he accuses. 

But we can only see how utterly worthless this so-called 
testimony of Burr is by a comparison with what would be 
required to sustain a conviction for treason. "We have seen 
that confession out of court is worthless. If Mrs. Prevost 
had been a witness of an overt act and had afterwards in- 
formed Aaron Burr, his testimony to that fact would only 
be hearsay and inadmissible. If Mrs. Prevost herself had 
testified to the commission of an overt act, it would be in- 
sufficient, because two witnesses are required. No matter 
what the evidence is, a conviction cannot be sustained unless 
the charge is made within three years of the commission of 
the treason. This is because the difficulty of proving any- 
thing increases so greatly with the lapse of time that the 
law does not consider it fair that a man should be called 
upon to defend himself from such a charge after three years. 
What, then, shall we think of a charge made fifty-six years 
after the event ? 

We have said that another way Burr might seek to injure 
Mrs. Arnold was for him to repeat his story to his friends, 
and if preserved in any diaries, these statements would seem 
corroborative of his story. But if shown to originate from 
Burr, the corroboration would be only apparent, not real. 
It would only be to the fact that Burr had said these things, 
not that they were true. 

In Stone's " Life of Brant," Vol. II. page 101, it is said : 

11 The author has long been aware, through confidential friends of the 
late Col. Burr, that Mrs. Arnold was only acting a part when she exhib- 
ited her distress. " 
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In Vol. I. page 746, of " New York in the Revolution," 
by Thomas Jones, it is said : 

" the writer can state, that he was informed by his personal friend, 
the late Richard Varick De Witt of Albany, one of the most upright of 
men — that Col. Varick, Arnold's aid, told him, that at first he believed 
Mrs. Arnold's conduct on the discovery of the plot was the genuine result 
of her innocence of her husband's treachery, but that subsequently he 
was satisfied that it was nothing but a piece of splendid acting." 

Assuming that this report of conversation is precisely cor- 
rect, it only proves that Varick was convinced of Mrs. 
Arnold's innocence as far as her conduct came under his 
own observation ; but subsequently he altered his opinion 
from something he afterwards heard. 

We have no doubt but that Richard Varick was one of 
the persons to whom Burr told his story subsequently, and 
that the change in his opinion was due to Burr's artfully 
told falsehood. As Varick was one of Arnold's aides, Burr 
would, of course, try to convince him that his first impression 
was incorrect; and as we know the threefold motive of 
Burr to try to induce Varick to change his view, we cannot 
doubt but that Burr would use every effort, nor need we be 
surprised if Burr were subsequently successful. 

But after all a falsehood did not become the truth, no 
matter how many times Burr repeated it to his confidential 
friends, and these frequent repetitions only prove how 
venomously Burr hated Mrs. Arnold, Washington, and 
Hamilton. 

When writers like Leake in the " Life of Lamb" and 
Stone in the " Life of Brant" speak of Mrs. Arnold as a 
traitress on the authority of Aaron Burr, it is only Burr's 
falsehood which these writers have repeated without giving 
the subject an examination. 

We have found no writer who attains to the dignity of an 
historian who, after consideration of the evidence on both 
sides, has come to the conclusion that Mrs. Arnold was 
guilty. 

In this connection we desire to quote the words of Major 
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Franks when he heard of the charge made in " Burr's 
Memoirs." He was the only man living when the accusation 
was publicly made who could, from his own knowledge, 
testify to the occurrences at West Point in 1780. His char- 
acterization of Burr's story is that it was " False ! utterly 
False!" 

To recapitulate, we conclude that the accusation of Burr 
is false, because 

First He had a motive to make such an accusation. 

Second. Burr would not hesitate at falsehood. 

Third. His accusation is precisely the one which he would 
make if he intended to accuse her falsely. 

Fourth. We have documentary evidence that portions of 
Burr's statement are not true. 

Fifth. The public accusation was delayed until every wit- 
ness but one was dead. That witness pronounced the charge 
False! utterly False ! 

Sixth. Burr's accusation is in the form looked upon with 
such peculiar disfavor by the law as apt to be false, that 
even the Constitution of the United States prevents a con- 
viction for treason upon such testimony as Burr gives, no 
matter how truthful the witnesses may be. 

(To be continued.) 



